WHA smashes 
head against 
NHL monopoly 


By Ken Clare 


You don’t need a crystal ball, you don’t even need to 
know very much about hockey, to figure out that the new 
‘World’ Hockey Association (WHA) isn't going to be big 
competition to the NHL in the next couple of years. 

For an organization which is supposed to fight it out on 
even terms with one of the oldest financial monopolies of 
any kind in North America, the WHA, so far, looks pitifully 
weak. Already, six months before the league is to begin 
operations, at least four out of fourteen franchises have 
fallen into serious trouble: The Miami Screaming Eagles. 
have dropped out, the Chicago Cougars have not yet 
found a rink to play in, the Quebec City entry is in-again- 
out-again, and the Los Angeles Sharks are looking for af 
new city to play from. 

Going into competition with an establishment like the 
NHL is not a kid’s game, it requires a lot of money. Both of 
the previous successful counter-leagues formed in North 
America, the American Basketball Association (ABA) and 
‘see “HOCKEY” Page 6 
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Information jugglec : 
s used for bigger profits 


companies are so eager to get money locate, then negotiate with DREE and 
from the subsidizing department that announce their intention to go ahead 
they falsify information on their ap- when they get the grant. Some juggle the 
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DREE grant 


The federal government's cure-all for industrial grants from DREE did not use 
regional economic disparity’ had its the funds for location purposes but rather 


carefully polished image shattered before reaped them as additions to profits. ey | : = 
plications, Dr. Springate said. “A sub- information on their applications to show 


the Commons Regional Development Dr. David Springate, of Montreal, ! : | , 
Committee last week. stUdied 31 companies, 18 of which had - stantial number of firms are making a the lowest-cost area as being Somewhere 


The Department of Regional Ecomomic _ sales. in escess of $20 million a year and _ case that's not true 
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ceeding $1 million. In 11 of the 18 cases 


them to “relocate” exactly where they 


= 


provides funds to private industry sup- locate in an area that is not the most 


posediy to overcome the costs of tran- 
sportion incurred by locating in the un- 
derdeveloped parts of the country. Yet a 
$24,000 study by a Canadian student St 
Harvard shows that 11 of 18 companies 
that recieved a total of $34 million in 


he showed that the grants from DREE had 

little or no effect on location, size, timing 

of investment or technology employed. 
Uh the contrary most companies view 


DREE as a giant feeding trough at which . 


to satisfy their voracious appetites. Some 


economical area for them. The grants are 
intended as compensation for making an 
investment that would not be as 
profitable as if they would have located 
elsewhere in the country. - 
Companies decide where they wish to 


Que 


By Gary Zatsman 

Last April the Quebec government ended a week-long 
strike by 210,000 public service workers by enacting a 
vicious anti-labour law, Bill 19, aimed at ending the 
solidarity of the Common Front to which the strikers 
belonged. Then, in the courts, the province engineered a 
conviction of the Common Front leaders on a weak 
“contempt of court” charge. 

The punishment didn’t fit the crime. Marcel Pepin, 
Louis Laberge and Yvon Charbonneau were both handed 
harsh, one-year jail terms. The government knew they 
would have a much tougher time at the bargaining table 
if the 3 went to jail so they gave them a few days grace to 
file an appeal. 

But the leaders had consulted among themselves and 
their unions and decided that an appeal action would be 
fruitless. On May 9, as they prepared to go off to prison, 
Laberge explained, “there is no justice in the employers’ 
violent society here in Quebec.” 

The government’s action sparked a week-long wave of 
spontaneous walk-outs, mine and mill shutdowns, radio 
and television station occupations. Workers occupied 10 
towns across Quebec and in Labrador. Instead of the 
unions, it’ was the government which nearly divided. 
Several ministers had to change posts. In a sense, its 
authority was conquered. x 

Beginning on the morning of May 9, about 5,000 
longshoremen, teachers, hospital workers and municipal 
employees in Montreal, Quebec, Trois Rivieres and the 
Gaspe’ walked out to protest the harsh-one-year sen- 
tences imposed on their union leaders. 

The action soon spread to Sept-Iles, an iron-ore 
shipment point and production centre of over 23,000 
people. It lies 350 miles east of Quebec City on the North 
Shore of the St. Lawrence. A demonstration led by 
Steelworkers at the court house attracted over 150 
people. “Anti-riot” police arrived trampling and clubbing 
dozens of workers in order to arrest 10 demonstrators. 


bec workers take 


to streets 


Later, workers cut all highway entrances, closed the 
airport, occupied the town centre and closed its public 
service outlets. Finally, they took over the local radio 
Station where station employees broadcast nationalist 
music and union news bulletins. 

In the next two days, the upsurge spread rapidly. 
Neighboring mine and mill towns on the North Shore, 
across the St. Lawrence into the Gaspe’, mining towns of 
the asbestos region and other towns, were seized and 
placed under “workers control”. Actually, it was.a case of 
‘workers’ self-defence.” Workers surrounded shut-down 
industrial sites to discourage scabbing. They occupied 
strategic pieces of territory to keep an eye on police 
movements and provide advance warning of any possible 
attacks. They did not try to run the industries, the public: 
services or the municipal government. 

RADIO STATIONS OCCUPIED 

Ten more radio stations and two T.V. stations were 
occupied at various times, some only very briefly. 

At St.-Jerome, about 80 miles north of Montreal in the 


Laurentian Hills, 8 employees of the local radio station 


took over the station around Wednesday noon. They held 
it until supper hour inviting other workers to join them. 

“The employees have decided to modify ` the 
programming for the next while “a disc jockey an- 
nounced on the air. 

“This station will now supply information to the 
workers of the Laurentians and we want anybody who 
has something to say to come around.” : 

They played popular songs like Gilles Vigneault’s “A 
Free Man” and Robert Charlebois’ “I’m Fed Up.” 

“Relying only on their own resourses”, 20 carloads of 
workers drove from worker-occupied St-Jerome to the 
General Motors plant at St.-Therese to erect a picket line 
as the assembly workers were leaving “for lunch”— 
indefinitely (what kind of unionist would cross a picket 

see “QUEBEC STRUGGLE” Page 4 


want to be in the first place. 
Companies have to be careful about the 
figures they submit. If their indicated 
costs are too high, the project will be 
judged uneconomic and unworthy of 
government support. If the costs are too 


low, they obviously need no assistance. 


“Firms try to play straight down the 
fairway and choose a figure to give 


themselves a reasonable sum of money.” 


DREE minister Jean Marchand 


The study also indicated. that 
businessmen like to make decisions free 
from government influence and are only 
minimally responding to the incentives. 
Thus any attempt at development in the 
poorer areas of the country are doomed to 
failure. A classic example is Hawker- 
Siddeley’s Trenton Car Plant. The com- 
pany recently got a $600,000 federal 

see “DREE” Page 2 


~ MEMORANDUM 
TO: ALL EMPLOYEES 
FROM: MANAGEMENT 


RE: RAPE 


As a result of automation as well as a declining workload, management must of 


necessity, take steps to reduce our work force. 


A staff reduction program has been developed which appears to be the most 


equitable and fair to all concerned. 


Under the plan, older employees will be placed on early retirement, thus per- 
mitting the retention of those employees who represent the future of the Com- 


pany. 


A program to phase out the older personnel by the end of the fiscal year via early 
retirement will be put into effect immediately. The programme will be known as: 


R.A.P.E. (Retire All Personnel Early). 


Employees who are “Raped” will be given the opportunity to seek other jobs 
within the Company, provided that while they are being “Raped” they request a 
review of their employment status before actual retirement takes place. 

This phase of the operation is called “SCREW” (Survey of Capabilities of Retired 


Early Workers). 


All employees who have been raped and screwed may then apply for a final 


review. 


This will be called “SHAFT” (Study by a Higher Authority Following Termination). 
Programme policy dictates that employees may be raped once, and screwed _ 
twice, but may be shafted as many times as the Company deems appropriate. 


DREE 


grant from DREE to create jobs. However 
the money was pumped into the ‘more 
profitable’ tank and axle plant where a 
minority of the Trenton employees work. 
The railcar plant where most of the men 
work is being allowed to run down. 

Other points made by the study suggest 
that movement of location of plants 
within Canada—one of the stated aims of 
DREE to encourage development -in 
underdeveloped areas—is small. Even 
foreign investment attracted by the grant 
goes to traditionally developed areas. ` 

Finally, it was pointed out that the 
average cost of each of the 2,000 jobs 
created by the 18 large companies was an 
incredible $17,000 for a total of $34 
million. 

The study makes clear that planning 
and the private ownership of industry 
cannot live together in the same house. 
The latter seek only increased. profits 
while a planned economy provides a basic 


from Page 1 
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Superintendent 


In common struggle 


it Makes More Sense 


standard of living and the means for 
control over one’s life. 


_ we have clear proof that the U.S. has all 2 
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Most of us feel that there is nothing really new to be 
learned about the Vietnam war. Hardly a day passes 
without some aspect of this war being prominent in the 
media. Yet what we hear and read often appears con- 
tradictory and confusing. The U.S. government talks of 
aggression and foreign invasions while its soldiers (and 
their allies) are the only foreigners on Vietnemese soil. 
Nixon says he wants peace and in the same breath orders 
the escalation of bombing raids so devastating as to be 
unequaled in history. Military -dictators like South 
Vietnamese President Thieu are supported in the midst 
of talk about fighting for freedom and democracy. 

The recent “illegal” publication of secret Pentagon 
papers has helped to clarify some of the contusions. Here 


systematically smash the Vietnamese liberation struggle. 
Successive U.S. governments have engineered false 
propaganda and contrived stories of provocation in order 
to more openly carry out_their policies of aggression. 
These revelations have seriously undermined the 


to 


& Myths about Vietnam 


admitted ‘that “Hanoi’s strength is that it is fighting 
among its own people in familiar teritory..."’ He also 
understands that guerilla war's “key prize is not control 
of territory but control of the population”. This is what: 
the US. lacks in Vietnam and is why military victory is 
impossible. 


MYTH: “Vietnamization” 
Vietnam situation. 
Opposition to the Vietnam war in the U.S. has become 
increasingly widespread and militant. The Nixon ad- 
ministration has tried to deal with dissent at home (and 
within the armed forces) by withdrawing American 
soldiers while increasing the use of modern machines of 


is the solution to the 
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the mining of North Vietnamese ar Boars ane me 


stepped up bombing of both North and South Vietnam to 
levels greater than World War 2. At the same time the 
U.S. has been trying to “Vietnamize” the war by training 
and- equipping those unfortunate Vietnamese who are 


as conservative paper Figaro has stated that 
“what is especially serious is the behaviour of Saigon 
troops. Often they don’t stand up to attack and the 
general impression is that the morale of Thieu’s troops is 
at its lowest ebb... a military collapse could be the result 
of defeat of the last five weeks”. 

These are brutally frank assessments from sources 
that usually defend United States policy. They reveal 
once and for all the inevitable failure of Nixon’s ‘‘Viet- 
namization” plans. 


MYTH: The U.S. involvement in Vietnam is a 
mistake but it’s intentions were good. 


u 2 ipxoivement is vicinam, is far alee 2 blunder. The 


of euceecdine mis of course, requires an awesome 
military commitment in an era of rapidly developing 
struggles for national liberation and socialism. A recent 
-Survey*of Congressional Quarterly reveals that the U.S. 


credibility of U.S. leaders. One by one, myths about the 
war are being destroyed. We will attempt to aid this 
process by analyzing a few of the major misconceptions 
which still prevail. 


MYTH: Vietnam is two countries and the enemy is 
from North Vietnam. 

The fact is that progressive people throughout Viet- 
nam, including communists, nationalists, and others, 
have been fighting to liberate their country from foreign 
domination for over 100 years. During the colonial war 
against the French, Ho Chi Minh, the leading communist 
and nationalist in the country, enjoyed the overwhelming 
support of the Vietnamese people. The French were 
finally defeated at Dien Bien Phu in 1954 and the well- - 
known Geneva conference was convened to settle the 
terms of defeat. The subsequent agreements provided 
for, among other things, a temporary division of Vietnam 


drafted by Thieu. In other words, Asians are now to fight 
Asians, in the hope that the American public will not be 
upset by the spilling of Asian blood. 

The recent offensive by the National Liberation Front 
(the southern liberation army) and their North Viet- 
namese comrades has virtually destroyed this concept. 
On May 8, The French Press Agency quoted from an 
official U.S. military report published in Saigon that ‘‘the 
Saigon army has lost about a quarter of its potential in 
men and materials’. However, what has been causing 
considerably more concern in authoritative American 
circles is the morale of Thieu’s army. 


has 1.2 million military personnel stationed abroad in 
more than 33 countries. Military missions exist in 52 
countries and the U.S. maintains 2270 military bases 
overseas — not including Vietnam. The total costs of 
policing the world (including $28 billion a year for 
Vietnam) is a phenomenal $43 billion a year—equal to 
80 percent of Canada’s Gross National Product. 

The U.S. realizes that revolution is the one real threat 
to its economic empire. What happened in China cannot ` 
be allowed to occur elsewhere in Southeast Asia. The 
world must be kept safe for “private enterprise’, which is 
another way of saying that U.S. imperialism must be 
allowed to flourish. 

President Eisenhower in the early 50’s made it quite 
clear. The Vietnamese people had to be controlled ‘‘to 
prevent the occurrence of something of a most terrible 
significance to the United States of America — our 
security, our power and ability to get certain things we 


along the 17th parallel with the Vietnamese liberation 
armies withdrawing to the North and the French to the 
South. In two years time, a national election was to have 
been held to reunite the country. The formation of any 
foreign alliances, the construction of military bases and 
the entrance of foreign military personnel or war 
materials was expressly prohibited. 

Ignoring the Geneva Accords and in violation of in- 
ternational law the U.S. proceeded to interfere in Viet- 
namese affairs. Ngo Dinh Diem was in the South and he 
then refused to hold the 1956 elections. Tens of 
thousands of people were thrown into concentration 
camps to nullify any opposition to his dictatorship. 
President Eisenhower later admitted that, if elections 
had been permitted, 80 percent of the people of north 
and south Vietnam would have voted for a coalition 


government under Ho Chi Minh. 


The division of Vietnam is artificial and contrary to the 
fondest aspirations of most of the Vietnamese people. It 
has been in the interest of U.S. policy makers to spread 
the lie that the enemy is from the North. The real problem 
is that, for the U.S., the enemy exists “everywhere”. 
Henry Kissinger, Nixon's chief foreign policy advisor has 


The London Times on May 2 editoralized that ‘‘most 
accounts now agree that resolute and well-led troops in 
the Saigon forces-are not enough to balance those who 
quickly surrender and flee...the damage has been done, 
the hopes of ‘Vietnamization’ have been dashed.” Even 


need from the riches of the Indonesian territory and from 
South East Asia...lf we lost all that, how would the Free ` 
World get hold of the rich empire of Indonesia?...The tin 
and tungsten that we so greatly value from that area 
would cease coming”. 

In 1968 President Johnson ordered a study to be 
carried out on the postwar prospects of economic 
development in Vietnam. The finished report revealed 
that “The Makong Delta in Vietnam and Cambodia is the 
most valuable piece of real estate that exists in the 
world...” Glowing predictions were made about a “Green 
Revolution” involving the production of miracle-grain 
rice through capital intensive agriculture. 

The one great obstacle in the way of American plans is’ 
the will of the Vietnamese to resist. The eyes of people 
from poor and expolited regions of the world are on 
Vietnam. Vietnam has become a symbol. If this tiny 
country can defeat the great imperial giant, then U.S. 
interests everywhere will be threatened. In this context 
the U.S. must seek military victory in Vietnam. Otherwise, 
along with the other myths that it has attempted to 
create, the one about its own invincibility will be shat- 
tered. — 


Trenton:it builds t up, it builds up, 


In the winter, it’s just the reverse. It’ S| & | 


By Alan Story 
Since the settling of last summer’s 13 


week strike, the workers of the Trenton 


car plant have been involved in a number 
of wildcat strikes. 

In early January, six welders walked off 
the job to protest the cold temperatures 
in the plant. “Ice had formed in the 
building and snow was blowing in the 
doors,” said union president Charlie 
Wallace. The temperature was below 20 
degrees. 

When the six returned to work on the 
following Monday, the bosses said they 
were suspended or “hung up” in- 
definitely. 1200 workers walked out in 
solidarity for 2 days. The company backed 
down and reduced the suspension of the 6 
welders to 2 days. 

In April, Fred Penny was directing the 
shunting of train cars up the hill from the 
plant; a car was derailed because there 
was no stopper at the end of the track. 
The company suspended Penny and the 
car workers sat down for one day inside 
the factory. They were sent home the next 
day when they refused to work. 

A couple of weeks ago another wildcat 
almost developed. A welder on the track 
got a flash in the eye. He went to first aid 
and told his supervisor Allen Malby he 
wanted to go home. Malby said no. In- 
stead, Malby gave him an even worse and 
more dangerous job of both welding and 
gouging. Finally, the welder said he had 
enough of this and started to walk out 
home. Malby told him to stay home. The 
welder and Malby started to argue. Fellow 
workers stopped working and started to 
gather in a big bunch. Malby waded in and 
told them to go back to work. The men 
said no. Malby was forced to back down, 
the union and supervisors met, and the 
man was not eo fants 

_ Some car workers think there wi 


“more wildcats this summer to fight ot! er 


possible suspensions or to protest the hot, 
smokey conditions. 

In all these cases, the actual wildcats 
were sparked by the suspension of fellow 
workers. A solidarity is starting to build at 
the car plant. It means that the company 
is starting to think twice when it tries to 
push its weight around and suspend 
workers whenever it feels like it. 

But the suspensions were only the 
spark. Below the surface there is a deep 
frustration and resentment of the com- 
pany, the rotten working conditions, and 
the profits being made by Hawker Sid- 
deley and the shareholders. over in 
Britain. As an angry car worker said, “it 
builds up, it builds up, and then boom, 
that’s it. We're out.” 

This article examines the causes of the 
recent wildcats and analyses their suc-. 
cesses and failures. Suggestions are made 
about how to build a strong, confident and 
organized workers’ movement at the car 
- plant. 

THE WORKING CONDITIONS 


Now, in the spring and summer, the car 
plant is a hot place to work. On the track, 
the air is smokey and dry. 

“One morning last week, a big guy from 
Pictou suddenly left the job, stripped 
naked and jumped into the pool behind 
the paint shop. It’s 11 feet deep. He swam 
around for 15 minutes, got out and came 
back to work. That’s how hot it was.” 

“It's really smokey and dark in there. 
Sometimes you can’t see more than 10 
feet. And in a lot of places it’s pitch dark. 
There's lots of windows in the plant but 
we don't get much sunlight in there. They 
Should hire a few guys to clean all the 
windows.” 
_ “On humid days, the air just lies in 

there. A couple of weeks ago they were 
afraid of another wildcat and they put ina 
few fans in one of the shops. But it really 
didn’t change much.” 
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too cold. 


“On the day of the freeze out wildcat in 


January, it was so cold that my sand- 
wiches froze in my lunch can. At one point, 
we were lighting fires in barrels around 
the shop and huddling around them to 


keep warm. You've got to keep moving to f 


keep warm.” 

“It's too cold one day, then it’s too hot 
the next. It’s never just right.” 

In many shops at the car plant, the 
working conditions are dangerous. Sharp 
edges jut out, wires are tangled all over 
the floor, the guys are crowded together. 

“It seems that somebody is always in 
your way. At one point, they have 3 


positions side by side and there’s only 2 or | 
3 feet to get through. No matter where 


you walk, there’s somebody working.” 

“When some shareholders came over a 
few years ago, they gave them the red 
carpet treatment. They cleaned up the 
place, painted white lines on the floor, 
covered up the ‘sharp objects and put 
yellow garbage cans all the way down the 
shop. It looks a lot different now. As soon 
as they were gone, the garbage cans 
Stayed there a few weeks and, when they | 
were filled up, they disappeared.” 


FRANTIC PACE AT TRENTON 


At times, the pace in the car plant is | 
frantic. More production, more produc- | 
tion, says Hawker. “On a lot of jobs, you | 


have to run. If you have a breakdown, 
you've got to bullet. You often have to go 


way up to the other end of the building. - 
You're running all over the building trying — 
to find somebody to fix up the machine:’ l 


“In our welding, they keep trying to 
build up the rate. You start at one rate, 
theñ they start trying to raise it. Suppose 
the rate is 60. The big shots bring in some 
hot shot who does 70i in one ox Then, the 
ne i€a\ siS o 
“other i ob. Then the bosses say VOU 
be able to do 70’. If you vais really bards 
you can do 50.” 

“They never announce that orders are 
coming in advance. You never hear about 
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wildcat. During the most recent wildcats, 
the steel plant workers, who work in 
another building, didn't 


communication results in different stories 

and rumours circulating throughout the 
plant. In the past, some workers have only 
known that someone has been suspen- 


ear about the 


thewh. You have to work day to day. You ded; they don't know why, who or how. To 
never know when you're going to get laid make sure that the wildcat leaders have 
oss. | get ulcers worrying about that Strong, informed support, it is important 
place.” that all the workers know why they are 
The fast pace carries over into dinner walking out. | 

time. The car workers get 10 minutes at What we need during a wildcat is one 
10:00 in the morning and 10 minutes at man in every department and every shop 
1:00 in the afternoon. who is in charge of communications,” said 


“You have to stuff your food down. And a Car worker. 
sometimes you don’t hear the buzzer. WILDCATS NOT PREDICTABLE 
Sometimes you have to eat beside your Combined with this problem of com- 
machine when there are breakdowns. munications is the fact that, at present, 
Sometimes you don’t even eat. Most of the Wildcats are not predictable. If some in- 
bosses go home to a nice hot meal.” cident occurs in a shop, the guys who work 
“It's really messy in the lunchroom and there may try to spread out across the 
you see the odd mouse. In the spring and shop floor. “You get 15 or 20 guys moving 
summer, you can go outside. Depending, around; -sometimes it builds up, 
of course, on which way the wind is sometimes it falls down.” A wildcat may be 
blowing from Scott Paper.” ‘necessary but, because of the lack of 
To repeat what a car worker said last Communication and organization, it may 
week, “it builds up, it builds up, then, not come off. Similarily, a wildcat is not 
boom. We're out.” ) always the best way to settle a particular 
The wildcat strike is the weapon the Issue. Too many wildcats can cause a 
men have used to fight back. While the backlash and opposition to wildcats 
grievance procedure sometimes works, among fellow workers. With proper co- 
car plant workers know that a good way to ordination, it is possible to pull a militant 
‘oppose suspensions or dangerous wildcat when that’s required and. use 
working conditions is to strike back im- Some other tactic—a slowdown or the 
mediately and with the strength of grievance procedure—when that’s 


; i required. As well. better co-ordinated 
aerae The past wildcats have done wildcats lessen the common fear re) 


EE eg no a, ee ae wildcats—they’re unpredictable, they’re 


power more co-ordinated and more ef- ell us, they can backfire. or. con- 
fective, future wildcats and protests must fronting a supervisor with a beef, it is 
take on new forms of organization and important to have the strength of num- 
struggle. 


bers. Everyone knows that one of the 
In the past, the wildcats have suffered bosses’ favourite tactics is to pick off guys, 
badly from a lack of internal plant com- 


one by one. To k h 
munications. News of a wildcat travels ie o know that you have guys 


behind h $ 
mouth to mouth between individuals who ind you when you take leadership 


: helps build confidence and a fighting 
happen to be on the spot. This means, of Spirit.“If we were sure the guys were 
course, that not everyone hears about the behind us at all times, we'd really be able 


» 


to shake the supervisors up.” At present, 
such confidence is only starting to grow at 
Trenton. For example 


planning to set up a picket line outside the 
plant on the second day. But, as one of the 
guys said, “I was afraid of being the only 
person out there.” If such an action had 
been well-organized in advanceand 30 
guys had showed up together, the com- 
pany couldn't have done very much. 

All of these problems—the poor com- 
munications, the unpredictability of the 
wildcats and the low level of collective 
confidence and security—make clear that 
some type of rank and file organization is 
required in the plant. The present 
leadership of the steelworkers union at 
Trenton is the most progressive in many 
years. By working with this leadership and 
initiating their own action, such a shop 
floor committee could become a co- 
ordinated organizing centre. It would be 
valuable both for wildcats and for shop 
floor problems which don’t go through the 
regular grievance procedure. It could 
start to go on the offensive against the 
oppressive working conditions at the 
plant. During “suspension wildcats” it 
could fight for back pay for the lost time 
and try to get rid of the worst foremen and 
supervisors at the pant. Such a committee 
could develop good communication links 
across the shop floor and influence the 
staging of wildcats. A shop floor com- 
mittee could make an important con- 
tribution to the struggles of Trenton car 
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“QUEBEC STRUGGLE”'from Page 1 
line to re-enter a plant? ). A company executive arriving 
on the scene was told, “There’s no work today”. 

“By whose authority?”, he snapped, through the car 


— window. 


“By the authority of the workers of Quebec. Move On!” 

Another car drove up and a minor argument started. 

One of the strikers turned and shouted to the picket 
leader with a grin: “It’s all right. He doesn’t speak 
French, but he’s learning!” 

By Friday night, 95 percent of all Quebec construction 
workers were out on strike indefinitely. Only six con- 
struction sites in the whole province were being worked. 
In Montreal, pressmen, typesetters and other workers at 
Power Corporation’s La Presse voted overwhelmingly 
(79 percent) to strike, noting “La Presse’s long history as 
a mouthpiece for all shades of anti-labour opinion 
throughout Quebec”. | 

3000 ATTEND WORKERS’ PICNIC 

By the end of the weekend, then, the bosses’ press had 
been temporarily silenced, large sectors of Quebec in- 
dustry had been shut down, and several towns and media 
outlets had been occupied. That Sunday there was even a 
public picnic staged, with music and speeches by leading 
-unionists, attended by over 3,000 people. It was held 
right. outside the prison where the three jailed leaders 
were “doing time”. 

Yet by the following Wednesday, all worker occupations 
had ended, including Sept-Iles, which was held for a solid 
week. The Common Front had publicly called for an end 
to the protest strikes and walkouts for time to consider 
the latest proposals on wages and conditions from the 
government's negotiating team. Jean-Paul Allier, 
provincial civil service minister and head of the team, had 
been replaced by labor minister Cournoyer, architect of 
Bill 19. In the week that followed, a substantial minority 
of CNTU local union reps declared themselves in open 
revolt against the central union leadership and the 
“political goals of the Common Front”. (These were 
summed up in February by Quebec Labor Federation 
president Louis Laberge: “We're not out to break win- 
dows; we're out to break a system.” ). They were led by 
Paul-Emile Dalpe, Jacques Dion, and Amedee Daigle from 
the 5-man CNTU central executive Council, and they 
announced their intention of taking out their members, 
30 percent of the CNTU, and forming a new union central. 
(As the ECW goes to press, this split is still unresolved. 
Many observers expect the upcoming CNTU convention 
opening in Montreal on June 10, to decide the matter). 

NO REAL ORGANIZATIONAL 
(PDEA nE 


=- it had all been magnificent, but it crumbled easily fo 
lack of a real driving force. The strike wave had been 
spontaneous, without any organizational centre. The 
insurgency had no leadership: Perhaps the dissident 
CNTU reps were unwilling to break openly with the 
central union leadership after Pepin was jailed for fear of 
politically discrediting themselves among their own rank- 
and-file. They did not act until after the spontaneous 
- wave of rank-and-file actions against the jailings and-Bill 
19 had died down. In any event, deep splits in the CNTU 
leadership were well known to many observers after the 
union's last convention a little over a year ago. The 
dissidents, furthermore, could hardly have been ex- 
pected to provide leadership for this latest series of 
events. 
THE DUKE SAYS 
“ITS’GRIM REALLY” 

They were and remain fundamentally unsympathetic to 
the revolutionary implications. of such actions. They also 
reject the view of trade unionism expressed by the 
Common Front leaders, preferring to see unions fight for 
“better wages and working conditions’, nothing more. 
Their attitude was probably not unlike the initial public 
reaction to CLC president Donald MacDonald on May 12. 
Asked to comment on the Quebec labor scene, ‘‘the 
Duke” (like kings of old when faced with peasants’ 
revolts) said it was “tantamount to chaos...Its grim 
really:..General strikes aren't strikes, they're 
revolutions”. He, too, did not dare criticize the jailed 
Common Front leadership. 

At the CLC convention in Ottawa 3 days later, he 
confined his remarks on Quebec to criticism of the harsh 
jail sentences and the provincial government’s un- 
compromising attitude in negotiations. And in between 
platform performances, he worked to oppose those 
fighting for CLC action in support of the Quebec workers. 

What both MacDonald and the dissident CNTU leaders 
are most worried about is not the government or the 
jailings but the continued legitimacy of their leadership in 
the trade union movement. What they don’t want to see 
is a united rank-and-file. 

But working-class unity is precisely what.is at stake. 
Last October, during the Montreal LaPresse strike which 
saw the birth of the Common Front, Louis Laberge said, 
“This is a sacred solidarity. Never again will we be 
divided.” It is that solidarity which will be severely tested 
in the coming weeks and months. 
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Foreign 
exploiters 


Although Quebec has always been dominated and 
exploited by outside powers, the form of that exploitation 
has changed as the means and needs of capitalism have 
developed. Quebec was first a colonial possession of 


France and later of Britain. As a French colony Quebec’s 


task was to provide cheap raw materials, primarily furs, 
for the French merchants and tax revenue for the French 
monarchy. The colony could -not establish any 
manufacturing industries which might compete with 
companies in France. It could not process its own. raw 
materials. It could not even produce raw materials, such 
as tobacco, which would compete with other French 
colonies. Finally, the colony was forbidden the right to 
trade with any nation except France, thus providing a 
market monopoly for French manufacturing companies. 

When Britain took possession of Quebec in 1763, 
under the terms of the Treaty of Paris, it maintained the 
colonial relationship. The bottom fell out of the fur trade 
but the British merchants made up for it by turning their 
attention to Quebec’s vast timber resources, which they 
exploited as quickly and thoroughly as their tran- 
sportation system would allow. | 

As the Canadian colonies gradually achieved political 
independence from Britain, Quebec was forced into new 
exploitative relationships with the other English colonies. 
Then a group of English financiers in Toronto and 
Montreal decided they could make a killing by building a 
railroad across North America. To finance the scheme, 
they hit on the idea of a union of the existing provinces— 
Upper Canada (Ontario), Lower Canada (Quebec) and 
the Maritimes. In a storm of hastily drummed up 
patriotism, Quebec and the Maritimes were duped into 
accepting the proposal. They have remained the foot 
servants of the concentrated Montreal and Toronto 
capital ever since. 

THE CONFEDERATION” SWINDLE 

Although on the surface, it may seem that Quebec’s 
status improved under confederation—from an outright 
colonial possession of Britain to an ‘equal’ partner in 
Canadian union—in reality, the same forces of political 
and economic domination continued to exist. Control of 
Quebec’s economy and resources remained in the grip of 


new federalism which favoured the numerically superior 
English; and its culture was threatened by the 
premeditated influx of new English-speaking settlers. 

In the past 50 years, Quebec has fallen prey to yet 
another greedy foreign power, the United States. 
Although the U.S. exercises no direct political control 
over Quebec, it has taken a strangle hold on the 
province's economy. Directly or indirectly, the U.S. today 
controls 80 per cent ofthe Quebec economy, including 60 
per cent of its industry. It has not needed direct political 
control of the province. 

The ravages of foreign colonialism and imperialism 
have engraved their mark on the structure of the Quebec 
economy. For years Quebec provincial governments have 
been riding the economic bandwagon, so familiar in Nova 
Scotia; “what Quebec needs is more foreign (read 
American) investment’. And with that, they have 
proceeded to sell out the national resources of Quebec 
hand over fist. One of the most notorious sell-outs was 
that negotiated by Maurice Duplessis’s Union Nationale 
government. Duplessis gave away the rich iron ore 
deposits in the North of Quebec to American capitalists 
for a penny a ton. The Americans obliged him by ripping 
out 300 million tons a year and reaping fantastic profits 
in return for a few hundred low-paying jobs. 

Like the Maritimes, Quebec has become a supplier of 
raw materials—drawer of water and hewer of wood— for 
the industrial metropolis in Ontario and the U.S. This 
means that much of the Quebec workforce is con- 
centrated in the lower paying primary sector, extracting 
the raw materials which are then shipped out of the 
province to be processed elsewhere. And along with 
these natural resources go the majority of better paying 
jobs dependent on secondary, manufacturing industry. 

While wages in Quebec are considerably lower than 
both the Ontario and Canadian averages, unemployment 
is substantially higher. Much of Quebec, outside the 
Montreal metropolis, is dominated by a system of 
monoproduction—whole towns and regions dependent 
on a single company or industry. When the company 
closes down or decides to move elsewhere, the workers 
in the region are thrown out of their jobs with nothing to 
fall back on but unemployment insurance and welfare. 
Between January, 1970 and December, 1971, 22 com- 
panies in Quebec laid off 15,000 workers. Almost all were 
either Anglo-Canadian or American-owned. 

A number of communities have begun fighting back 


against this system. One such example occurred in the 
small Gaspe town of Cabano. New Brunswick in- 

_dustrialist, K.C. Irving, had been granted timber cutting 
rights in the area in exchange for a promise to build a 
lumber mill to employ the townspeople, 60 percent of 
whom were out of work. Irving then refused to construct 
the mill, claiming that his company ‘‘couldn’t afford it”. 
But he kept cutting timber anyway. When the town- 
speople protested, barricaded the town, blew up two 
bridges leading to the company’s lumber site, and 
threatened to burn the forest unless the company lived 
up to its promise, Irving simply claimed that nothing in 
the company’s contract obliged it to build the mill. The 
newly elected Bourassa government backed. the com- 
pany. The townspeople, however refused to be beaten. 
They set up their own mill, under cooperative ownership, . 
and provided themselves with 500 jobs. 

Quebec is dominated politically and economically by 
outside powers. This does not mean, however, that the 
burden of exploitation is borne equally by everyone in 
Quebec. Even in the days of the old French and British 
colonial regimes, Quebec possessed its own ruling and 
owning classes, as wel! as a working class. 

The British conquest did not alter this class 
relationship. The old French owners either sold out to the 
British or returned to France with their pockets buldging. 
A new set of English merchants, officials and landowners 
poured in to take their place. Political domination went 
hand-in-hand with economic exploitation, but the class 
distinctions were now’ reinforced by distinctions of 
nationality—English vs. Quebecois. 

CLASS STRUCTURE IN QUEBEC 

In Quebec today this same relationship between class 
and nationality persists. Ownership of the means of 
production—factories, raw materials, machinery, etc.— 
rests in the hands of Anglo-Canadian and American 
capitalists. Those companies that are owned by 
Quebecois capitalists are only one-quarter the size of 
Anglo-Canadian owned enterprises and one-seventh the 
size of American companies. Anglo-Canadians, a mere 17 
percent of the Quebec population, hold 80 percent of top 
management positions in Quebec industry. Even in single 
job categories, Anglo-Canadians in Quebec make: 40 
percent more than their Quebecois counter-parts. In 
other provinces of Canada, the difference is 10 percent. 

The whole capitalist structure in Quebec is weighted 
against the Quebecois. They make up 83 percent of the 
population. 90 percent of them are workers; they thus 
form the overwhelming majority of the province's 


working Class. Most of the remaining 10 percent are 
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Members of this class have traditionally formed the bulk 
of the provincial political parties and have used their 
position in government to sell out the people and 
resourceseof Quebec. , 

The relationship ot nationality to class in Quebec is of 


-= vital importance because it reveals with Striking clarity 


the exploitative, oppressive nature of Capitalism and 
imperialism. It unites the struggle of the Quebecois for 
political and cultural sovereignty with the struggle of the 
workers to overthrow the exploitative Capitalist system. 
Although the different aspects of this common struggle 
have in the past been attacked separately, in the end, 
their relationship becomes clear, and the struggles are 
united. Quebec is now passing through this stage. 


Fight for 
a nation 


Quebec is a nation that has historically been denied its 
‘right to political autonomy. Instead it has been controlled 
by foreign powers, whose prime objective has been the 
exploitation of Quebec ‘resources, natural and human. 
Although Quebecois make up the vast majority of the 
population, they are oppressed and discriminated 
against at every turn. They control almost none of their 
own resources, they are subject to discrimination on the 
job, in the schools and universities, and their culture and 
sense of national identity are constantly undermined. In 
response to this oppression, the Quebecois have been 
waging an almost continuous struggle for political inde- 
pendence since the early days of the British colonial 
regime. 


THE 1837 REBELLION 

In 1837 the nationalist struggle in Quebec erupted into 
a full-scale rebellion. Fierce hatred of the British mer- 
chants and a desire to end colonial oppression spread the 
uprising throughout Quebec. Although leadership of the 
rebellion remained in the hands of the class of 
professionals and small businessmen, it was the Quebec- 
ois workers, on whose backs the burden of colonialism 
was laid, who -fought most resolutely against the op- 
pressor. : 
_ Confederation in 1867 was meant to provide the final 
blow to_any resurgence of Quebec . nationalism . by 


usinessmen and others. 


destroying Quebecois culture and identity and absorbing 
them into English society. 

It has, however, been just this threat to Quebecois 
culture and self-identity which, along with deteriorating 
economic conditions, have sparked the revival of the 
nationalist struggle. Among the prominent issues around 
which this sentiment has crystalized are language, 
education and unemployment. 

-A further major aspect of the struggle, and one which 
receives ‘little publicity in English Canada, is the 
revitalization of cultural production in Quebec, around 
the issue of nationalism. Poets, singers, artists and others 
promote the struggle through their work and at the same 
time strengthen and maintain the guchaes sense of 
self-identity. 

A number of significant protests began in the 1960’ S 
against attempts to undermine the use of the French 
language in Quebec. The language issue is an important 
one. On the one hand, it is a vital element of Quebecois 
national identity, while, on the other hand, it is a major 
target of discrimination by Anglo Canadian and American 
dominated companies and institutions. In Quebec where 
83 percent of the population is of French origin, the use 
of the French language is an economic drawback. A 
unilingual person of British origin earns more than a 
bilingual person of the same descent. Both earn more 
than a bilingual person of French origin, and at the 
bottom of the economic ladder is the unilingual 
Quebecois. Anglo-Canadians in Quebec are given job 
preference in most industries controlled by non- 
Quebecois capitalists and are given preference on 
promotions. This economic blackmail attempts to force 
Quebec workers into giving up their language and, with it, 
their drive towards national liberation. 


BILL 63 PROVOKES PROTEST 

The Quebec state, too, participates in this attack on the 
French language. The Bourassa government provoked a 
massive protest in 1969 when it passed Bill 63, aimed at 
strengthening the position of the English language in the 
province. The Bilt goves immigrants the right to decide 
what language their children will be educated in. Because 
of the economic incentives, 19 out of 20 choose English. 
This places the French language in jeopardy and at the 
same time tries to pit Quebecois workers against im- 
migrant workers 

Discrimination in the Quebec educational system has 
also sparked militant nationalist protests, and became 
the focus of the first Common Front alliance in Quebec. 


Classes 
in 
Conf lict 
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symbols of Anglo-imperialism and domination, the 
English language McGill University. The National 
liberation movement is a vital element in the overall 
struggle of the Quebecois to free themselves from the 
chains of capitalism and imperialism. It has, first of all, 
been a crucial vehicle for the revitalization of Quebecois 
self-identity and national consciousness. It has also 
helped to reveal the nature and extent of imperialist 
domination in Quebec, and has thus pointed the way 
toward socialisrn as the only political alternative capable 
of meeting the needs and demands of the Quebec people. 


A major political development in Quebec in the past ten 
years has been the growing militancy, solidarity and 
politicization of the trade union movement. The labour 
movement has taken the lead in a struggle uniting the 
aims and efforts of numerous sectors of the Quebecois 
population. Whereas, in the past, the union movement 


battles against individual employers, recently it has 
solidified into a new and growing force inside Quebec—a 
force to be reckoned with. _ 

Historically, the labour movement has faced many of 
the same problems in Quebec as it has elsewhere in 
North America; notably a close alliance of government 
and companies which frequently combined to smash 
strikes and unionizing attempts. In Quebec, however, 
there were certain distinguishing factors. For one, the 
goverment was under the thumb of Premier Duplessis, 
an arch conservative enemy of labour from 1936 to 1959. 
Duplessis was well known for his cozy deals with foreign 
capitalists, assuring them cheap labour and raw 
materials in exchange for assistance in maintaining his 
power in the province. During his regime, the con- 
tradictions of imperialism became increasingly evident, 
as well as the role of the state in relation to the workers. 


within the trade union movement. As in 1972, there were 
two major federations of labour. The Quebec Federation 
of Labour (QFL) was linked to the Canadian Labour 
Congress and the big American unions, much like other 


sas be. sighed Erancais oe in 1969 united. _ 


CNTU in a common attack on one of aaa aidais 


has fragmented and its activities confined to defensive . 


But, at the same time, there were obvious weaknesses- 


provincial federations of labour: The other labour. body 
was the Canadian Federation of Catholic Workers 
(CCTC). During its initial years, the Quebec-based 
organization was totally dominated by the church. While 
the QFL unions were making strides to improve working 
conditions and wages, the CTTC was formed to fight 
“American materialism and Bolshevik communism.” 
UNIONS OPPOSE DUPLESSIS 

The early 40’s were marked by bickering between the 
various union federations, while there was increased 
collaboration between the clergy, Duplessis, and the 
capitalists. However, 1946 marked the beginning of a 
shift in CCTC policy; it stopped conceding to the rights of 
employers and started to push for the rights of the 


workers it represented. 


Three years later marked one of the first tests of union 
solidarity in the province. Not surprising, it was promp- 
ted by a repressive move by Duplessis—the introduction | 
of Bill 5, a comprehensive labour code which aimed to 
take back many of the rights workers had fought to win. 
The labour federations formed a common front, and 
forced the withdrawal of the Bill. 

CTCC unions led most of the bitter fikis of the 

period. In 1949 the Asbestos strike against U.S.-owned 
Johns-Manville company drew support from unionists 
around the province, and even from the U.S. However, 
under the combined forces of the Duplessis state, police, 
courts, and the companies, the strike was crushed. The 
Louisville strike in 1952 and Murdochville in 1957 
followed the same pattern of state repression. 
_ In 1952, the CTCC took a step forward into the political 
realm, leading a fight against Duplessis in the provincial 
election. They formed an anti-Duplessis political Action 
Committee which succeeded in electing 6 Liberals. 
However, this was neither a move against capitalism or 
the state structure, but against the extreme harshness of 
Duplessis. | 

Major changes did not occur until the 1960’s when the 
Duplessis dark ages ended and the era of supposed 
“Liberal enlightenment” began. The 60’s marked a 
period of resurgent_nationalism in Quebec. It came on 
one side from the new Liberal government which 


`- ushered in the Quiet Revolution with slogans like 


“Masters in our own Home.” Educational reforms were 
made, along with new social welfare plans and promises 
of a new era free of external domination. 

But meanwhile, changes were taking place which 
would have wider significance to the Quebec people. In 


1961, the CCTC, hardened by its struggle agant IEE 


active a both in “organizing workers ane in the — 


nationalist discussions which were brewing. The CCTC 
became the CNTU, the Confederation of Nationa! Trade 
Unions. 

During the following years- the causes of labour, 
nationalism and politics became increasingly intertwined. 
The CNTU expanded, raising its membership from 
80,000 in 1960 to 250,000 in 1970. Many of its new 
members were from the previously unorganized white 
collar sector and the public service, workers in the 
hospitals, transit corporations and liquor boards. 


CNTU ADOPTS NEW POLICY 

In 1968, in the midst of school occupations in the 
student sector and the formation of the separatist Parti 
Quebecois, the CNTU convention adopted a policy 
statement significantly entitled, “There is No Place for Us 
in the Present Economic system.” The statement marked 
the beginning of CNTU involvement in a wide range of 
activity outside the traditional trade union sphere. It 


_ began to take an active role in establishing food co- 


operatives, recreation facilities, and information services ` 
on such matters. as unemployment insurance and pen- 
sions. A short time later it established the province-wide 
labour newspaper, Quebec-Presse, which through its 
coverage of struggles around the province and in- 
ternationally gave new impetus to the growth of class 
consciousness. 

Marcel Pepin, CNTU President, summed up the need 
for the new policy in his report to the 1968 convention: 
“The evidence is that despite the bright successes of 
unionism in the places of work, social injustice of another 
sort has proliferated underneath like a weed, freely, it 
odiously tests the workers, ruins families, perpetuates 
poverty in a so-called rich society, breaks into working 
lives through unemployment and the sudden disap- 
pearance of jobs and trades, leaves the whole society 
floating in the state of economic disorganization which 
continues to suit the profiteers to the detriment and in 
defiance of the great mass of the people. We have not 
finished our task. We are only at the beginning. ” 

Both the economic and cultural pressures, combined 
with rank and file militancy and the union programs of 
internal union education, have established a political and 
social trade unionism which goes beyond the confines of 
“a bigger share of the pie’. The CNTU and QFL will 
discuss explicitly socialist manifestos at their next 


_conventions. 


See “‘Quebec” Page 6 
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the American Football League (AFL) were aara by rich 
men and women who had the resources to buy the stars 
and stadiums they needed, and operate at a loss for years 
until they reached par with the older leagues. In the case 
of the AFL, not only did it have the backing of Lamar 
Hunt, one of the richest capitalists in the U. S., but each 
club was subsidised with $1 million a year for five years 
by the NBC network. 

The WHA owners don’t have money like that: ten 
teams had to pool resources to come up with Bobby 
Hull’s $2 million. And given the lack of TV popularity of 
hockey in the U.S.—the NHL just renegotiated its 
contract “at a very substantially reduced franchise 
payment” —the new league isn’t going to come up with a 
lot of money quickly. 

Despite the attempts of the NHL to break into the U.S. 


sports market in a big way through expansion and the - 


emphasis on violence in the game, hockey has not cap- 
tured the American ‘sports dollar’. Not only has the TV 
contract gone down, but attendence has remained stable. 


The average attendance in California rinks is less than » 


8000 fans. There is no reason to believe that the WHA 
owners can even do as well. 
NHL OWNERS VERY RICH 

The NHL owners, on the other hand, have already 
accumulated the piles of money which ordinarily come to 
monopolies. The Canadiens are owned by the Bronfmans, 
who have already turned Seagrams whiskey into a 
hundred-million dollar empire. The Adams family, proud 
owners of the Bruins, is one of the richest in New 
England. Jack Kent Cooke, who controls the L.A. Kings, 
also owns the prosperous basketball Lakers, and made a 
$20 million killing on the Frazier-Ali fight. The Rangers 
are owned by Madison Square Gardens, who also receive 
a huge income off the Knicks and all other events in the 
building. 

If it comes’ to protracted -financial war between the 
leagues, there is little doubt about who would win. 

Of course, the NHL isn’t going to go out and publically 
beat the WHA into the ground with its financial club. If 
they did that, they'd risk alienating fans not only in 
prospective pro cities like Edmonton, Calgary, and 
Quebec City, but allsacross the country. In fact, the NHL 
has already allowed some of its marginal and mediocre 


to keep their established stars. In the bidding war, it has 


become clear again that the WHA just doesn’t have the 
necessary dollars —only one ‘name’ player Hull, has been 
bought over, and at-an exorbitant price. 

Only the Long Island, New York franchise has so far 
seemed to by any threat to the established league. The 
NHL had planned to expand to the area in 1974, and the 
franchise is run by a promoter who is giving himself a 
more than average chance of success with moves like 
signing all available local and black players. 

But the NHL has already dealt with him. The owners 
met in early November and decided to move a team of 
their own in next year, sewing up the only available arena 
on Long Island. This forced the new WHA team to 
schedule home games in Madison Square Gardens, on 
bad nights, in-direct competition with the Rangers, and 


where they'll have to draw 10,000 fans average just to - 


pay the rent. 
WATCH IT DIE 


The NHL’s strategy is obvious: They are going to make | 


sure the new league doesn’t get a grip on any good 
hockey areas, wish it well, and then stand back and watch 
it. die. 

Keeping sole control over the sport won't be a new 
experience for the NHL. All organized hockey of any 
calibre in‘North America is under the ‘protective’ wing of 
the NHL —the American, Central and Western Leagues, 
major junior teams, and Hockey Canada. It is no accident 
that Senior Hockey, the only part of the sport not used in 
developing future NHL players, is now dead after en- 


‘joying tremendous popularity in the Maritimes and the 


West. It is also no accident that the Montreal Canadians 
have the right to decide, for the next five years, whether 
or not Halifax fans can see a Jr. ‘A’ club. 

And if we need a final example of how NHL bosses are 
interested in big profits, not hockey, we can look at the 
expansion of their league since 1967. In the first ex- 
pansion each of the established owners received $2 
million from the new teams. With the second, they get $1 
million each. Out of this, they got penetretion into new 
areas of the U.S. sports market, and a'chance at the TV 
big time. They also ensured that half of their league 


. would be non-competitive weaklings, driving Canadian 


fans away from their TV screens in droves. 
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resources. Since before the turn of the century, it has 
been a major winter pass-time for athletes and sports 
fans. It used to be one of the most enjoyable. 

But today, prospective NHL players are owned by big- 
league teams from the day they show their first potential, 
and fans cannot choose the hockey we get to see. Instead, 
the NHL bosses are making ali the decisions. The 
business structure of hockey in Canada operates sport 
and-offers entertainment only as a sideline to its real 
purpose—making profits for the small group of 14 


players to skip to the new league. But teams will bargain Hockey is one of Canada’s greatest recreational owners. 
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if you are interested in reading further on the struggle 
in Quebec, we have just ordered còpies of “Quebec 
Dosier”, a series of documents from Quebec trade 
unions. Send 35 cerits to “Quebec Documents”, cfo The 
East Coast Worker, Box 3355, Halifax South Postal 
Station, Halifax, N.S. 


‘The trade union struggle throughout Quebec has 
become. increasingly tied up with issues affecting the 
Quebecois as a whole. Four major strikes in the past 2 
years have both exposed the problems facing Quebec 
working people and their militancy in fighting back. 
—in 1970, United Automobile Workers at the General 
Motors plant in Ste. Therese went on strike to demand 
that G.M. live up to its promise to make French the 
working language at the plant. 

—1970 was also the start of the famous strike by the 
“Lapalme Guys”. These militant postal truck drivers 


picketed and protested across the province for 2 years 
against moves by the federal government to smash their 
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union and iake away their ig The rank and liig were in 


yj 
’ 


offices. wren anpe support began to waver. 


“Remember the Lapalme Guys” became a symbol and a 
rallying cry for workers of Quebec. (See ECW no. 6) 

—the “Lapresse” Affair was the highlight of 1972. When 
the Power Corporation, the owners of the Montreal daily, 
Lapresse, and one of the biggest corporations in Quebec, 


threatened to lay off hundreds of employees through. 


automation and finally locked them out, thousands of 
workers took to the streets. Eleven locals of the CNTU 
and the QFL formed a “common front” against Lapresse. 
Thousands of Quebec citizens—students, the unem- 
ployed, citizens committees and the 75,000 member 
Quebec Teachers Federation—stood behind them. Their 
united victory against the courts, the police, Montreal 
mayor Drapeau and Power Corporation helped to 
eliminate the difference between the “radical” CNTU 
and the “conservative” QFL. A basis of unity had been 
forged and the workers won economic benefits, control 
over technological changes’and influence in editorial 
content. (See ECW no. 6) 

—in April 1972, that unity was tested during the Com- 
mon Front strike of 210,000 public service workers 
against the Bourassa government. The government 
ended the strike through a vicious anti-labour bill and 
jailed the leaders but Quebec working people fought back 
with an unprecedented determination (See Page 1). 


Need for 
a Part 


e Quebec struggle is growing in scope and militancy. 
Through the recent upsurge of trade union solidarity, the 
dramatic growth of the national liberation movement and 


-the ever-widening circle of anti-establishment protests 


and demonstrations, the Quebecois express their clear 
desire to free themselves from a system of oppression 
and discrimination. 

Whereas, in the past, these struggles have been 


‘isolated, there is now a growing awareness in Quebec 


that the various forms of political, economic and cultural 
oppression have a single root—capitalism. This mass 
consciousness, however, is still in its very early stages. 


Although numbers of individuals, including several 


prominent trade unionists are now openly calling for an~ 
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all-out socialist struggle against the capitalist system, 
there is as yet no mass-based socialist movement in 
Quebec. Before such a movement can be built a number 
ef conditions will have to be met, including, first and 
foremost the creation of a working class political party. 

The struggle for socialism involves a whole range of 


‘tasks which only a working class party can fulfill. It must 


be capable of uniting a number of progressive sectors 
and classes into a single political force. It must have the 
resources to analyse social, political and economic 
conditions and so determine what tactics and strategy 
are most appropriate at any given time. It must possess 
an organizational structure capable of carrying on 
various forms of struggle, parliamentary and extra- 
parliamentary, legal and illegal; as they are needed. It 
must have a well-developed program for action, and it 
must be capable of taking control of state power and 
wielding it in the interests of the working class and its 
allies. It must be capable of building a socialist society 
and be able to defend that society against its enemies, 
internal and external. 

Although the trade union movement has presently 
moved into the leadership of the Quebec struggle, it 
cannot fill the role of a political party of the working class. 
The union developed in response to the needs of the 
workers to defend themselves against extremes of 
capitalist exploitation and unbearable working con- 
ditions. Their structures and resources are thus geared 
to this defensive struggle on behalf of their own mem- 
bership within the capitalist system. The tasks of the 
trade union movement are a vital part of the overall 
working class movement, but for the political struggle, a ' 
specifically political organization is required. 

The Parti Quebecois is also incapable of providing real 
leadership in the working class struggle. The P.Q. has 
taken a stand in favour of Quebec independence which is 
bound to increase’ its electoral support, but it has no 
stomach for the anti-capitalist struggle. In the end, it can 
only betray the interests of the workers (it has already 
done this in its wishy-washy stand on the public service 
strike) as the other Quebec political parties have done. 

The creation of a working class party in Quebec is a 
formidable task but one that must soon be started. The 
Quebec revolutionary upsurge is still building, but the 
Quebecois have made a good | start and they are on the 
right road. 


The long-awaited Liberal Government policy statement 
on foreign domination of the Canadian economy was 
placed before the House of Commons last month. 
Revenue Minister Herb Gray, head of the task force 
commissioned in the spring of 1970 to investigate foreign 
investment in Canada, outlined the proposal. 

The recommendations in Bill C, the Foreign Takeover 
Review Act, come as no surprise. The act is nothing more 
than a token gesture attempting to offset growing 
Canadian unrest over U.S. economic, political and 
cultural power in Canada. 

Arguing that “there was no consensus in the country”, 
the main recommendation of the Trudeau government 
is that the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
will review applications for the takeover of Canadian 
companies. The review agency is then empowered to 
make recommendations to the Cabinet. 

Besides the fact that the Department of Industry has 
always backed down in the face of U.S. corporate and 
political pressure, the Act ignores that approximately 5 
per cent of the expansion of foreign ownership in Canada 
is accomplished through the takeover. And if the 
takeover was stopped, there is nothing to halt the foreign 
capitalist from setting up a company in Canada and 
driving the Canadian firm out of business. 


BILL IGNORES MOST OBVIOUS PROBLEMS 


The act does not even address itself to the most 
striking problems of U.S. imperialism in Canada. Present 
U.S. monopoly control of major Canadian economic 
sectors and its expansion from this base is absolutely 
ignored. That the working class and other groups on the 
bottom of the Canadian pyramid are hardest hit by 
foreign intervention is hidden. Cultural and political 
power, which go hand in hand with economic power, is 
not dealt with. And the relationship between foreign 
imperialism and structural underdevelopment in the 
Atlantic Region, the Prairies and Quebec is by-passed. 

Summing up the reaction of U.S. big business to the 
proposal, Robert Dunn, economics professor at George 
Washington University, commented: “Nobody down here 
is going to get too upset at restrictions on new takeover 
of Canadian business. What would have been regarded 
as unfair would be measures against. existing 
businesses”. 


PROPOSALS ARE MEANINGLESS 


The lack of critical reaction by Canadian businessmen, 
politicians and journalists shows how meaningless the 
proposal is. Their interests lie with the multinationals 
and conglomerates; only to the extent that they serve 
them faithfully can they expect to advance and prosper. 

Leader of thè Progressive Conservatives, Robert 
Stanfield, did not object to the proposal but called for 
greater participation by Canadian capitalists and their 
governments in development of the country. In other 
words, keep both the foreign and Canadian capitalists 


happy. 
In N.S., the usual co-opted, corporate mentali was 


. control sets 
a tap on the wrist 


displayed by those who responded to the Bill—continue 
the sell out of our natural resources and the funneling of 
our surplus capital into foreign conglomerate offices is 
the path these men have chosen. Premier Regan, Harry 
Flemming (Executive Vice President of APEC) and 
Joseph Zatzman (President of the Maritime Chamber of 
Commerce) all said they were glad the proposal would 
not interfere with new foreign investment in the region. 
For these men, the nearly complete takeover of the 


Canadian economy by U.S. interests is of little interest. 


THE EXTENT OF IMPERIALISM IN CANADA 
By 1967, U.S. investment accounted for 81 per cent of 

the total foreign capital in Canada. Between 1946 and 

1967, the book value of U.S. long term investment in 


Canada rose from under $5 billion to $28 billion. Direct 


investment alone increased from around $2 billion to $17 
billion. The increased importance of U.S and other 
multinational corporations in their drive for worldwide 
control of the newest and most profitable industries is 
leaving its mark on Canada. 

In 1967, non-resident owned companies controlled 74 
per cent of the Canadian petroleum and natural gas 
industry. In 1967, 65 per cent of mining and smelting in 
Canada was controlled by foreign capital. — 

in 1968, non-resident control of Canadian manufac- 


turing was 58 per cent. The high technology, manufac- 


turing industries are most heavily dominated. For 
example, 93.1 per cent of rubber products, 71.8 per cent 
of machinery, 86.6 per cent of transport equipment, 64.2 
per cent of electrical products, 99.5 per cent of petroleum 
and coal products and 81.5 per cent of chemical and 
chemical manufacturing rest in the hands of foreign 
capitalists. 

The basic aim of the multinational corporation is 


‘ always to manipulate local laws, culture and politics in 


such a way as to maintain decisive control and profits in 
its own hands. Decisions are taken in callous disregard of 
the impact on the local city, province or national 
economy. 

Regional underdevelopment is reinforced and ee to 
by the intrusion of the multinational corporation. 45 per 
cent of U.S. controlled employment in Canada is within 
100 miles of Toronto and 64 per cent is within 300 miles. 
To lure them to regions such as the Maritimes, super- 
handouts have to be offered them. The vicious cycle of 
underdevelopment is perpetuated through government 
subsidies, tax concessions and low wages. Working 
people are forced to pay to have the wealth they create 
drained out of the area. 


88.9 percent of mining in the Atlantic Region is foreign 
controlled. Millions of dollars have been extracted and 
yet our mining communities remain dismally poor. The 
recent plant shutdowns in Northern New Brunswick, 
including the Caribou Mines owned by Anaconda Copper 
of the U.S., show how these companies operate. The ore 
deposits are extracted, profits are made, and then they 
close down. The miners meanwhile were making 75 cents 
an hr less than those in other areas. It is for reasons like 


| think this province needs the East 
Coast Worker. Here’s $ 


During the hanme of May and 
June, the East Coast Worker will be 
conducting a fund drive among its 
readers and supporters. Unlike the 
capitalist press which is bankrolled by 
large advertisers, a paper such as the 
East Coast Worker which fights for 
the rights of working people is not a 
money-making proposition. The East 
Coast Worker must rely on its readers, 
rather than fat-cat advertisers, to help 
pay the many bills. _- 

Our projected expenses for the 


as YOU Can now. 


coming 12 months are 2600 This in- 
cludes the costs of typesetting, print- 
ing, office supplies, phone and trans- 
portation. It is extremely difficult to 
meet these costs through factory and 
store sales and subscriptions. We are 
asking that our readers and supporters 
provide financial assistance to make 
up the difference. 


Any amount of money — $ .50, 


$2, $10 or more — will be appreciated. ' 


Please send as generous a contribution 
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up the fight. 
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A little help from our friends; 


(name) 
(address) 


(city or town) 
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this that the Chilean government nationalized the mines 
owned by Anaconda in 1971. 

Many people are often bewildered by the irrationality 
of the competitive struggle amongst capitalist societies 
for the human and materiał resources of the world. But 
this is an integral part of capitalism and it is called im- 
perialism. The need to develop a world market, the 
struggle to control foreign sources of raw materials, the 
competitive hunt for colonies and spheres of influence, 
and the tendency for capital to be concentrated in the 
hands of huge monopolies is part ofthe very soul of 
capitalism. 

Just as within a capitalist country some get rich at the 
expense of many, with the advent of imperialism, we find 
that the capitalists of imperialist countries get richer by 
dominating imperialized countries. While Canadian 
capitalists are imperialist in their operations in such 
places as the Carribean, with respect to the U.S., Canada 
is an imperialized country. 


ARGUMENTS FULL OF HOLES 


: A number of agruments are put forward by Canadian 
capitalists for continued foreign investment in Canada. 
But the arguments are full of holes. 

First it is said that foreign investment brings needed 
capital for the development of the country. However, a 
recent U.S. commerce department survey showed that - 
U.S. subsidiaries in Canada drew more than 90 percent of 
their investment funds from inside Canada. 

Next it is said that foreign capital will stimulate the 
economy and create new jobs. What we have got, 
however, is thA stimulation of unemployment, inflation 
and branch plant shut-downs across the country. 

And finally, these people argue that, in due course, the 
economy will mature to independence. Right now, the 
opposite is happening. And to think that an imperialist 
country will calmly hand over what it has in its grasp is 
pure rubish. 

Some other Canadian capitalist are now talking about 
nationalism and the need for greater Canadian control. 
But their grand designs will not help the majority of 
Canadians. 

The fundamental aim of any capitalist is to absorb the 
wealth created by working people. This is the foundation 
of capitalist exploitation. To hand more power to 
Canadian capitalists is not the answer. More plants like 
Stanfield’s in Truro will not lead to improvements. Out of 
the 500 woman doing piece work in the Truro underwear 
plant, working under harsh conditions and at brake-neck 
speeds, the fastest women is earning $2 an hour. 

The key to the economic development of Canada is to 
utilize the surplus capital created in Canada for the 
benefit of the people of Canada. People in different 
countries around the world have recognized that their 
interests do not correspond to those of their own 
monopoly capitalists or those in foreign countries. Im- 
perialism is being challenged and is being weakened by 
the fight for socialism. Socialism remains the only path 
for real national independence in Canada. 
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LEPAGE AND FRIENDS UP TO OLD TRICKS 

On May 29, 1000 workers at Brunswick Mining and Smelting 
Ltd. at Bathurst, N.B. decided they had finally had enough 
inaction from company and union officials on unsafe conditions. 
. The men, all members of local 5385, United Steelworkers of 
America, staged a two-day wildcat. 

Less than 24 hours later, the company laid off one of the 
wildcat leaders. Steelworkers International Representative Ed 
Levert publicly condemned the strike, and told the men to go 
back to work. He disassociated the union executive from this 
latest rank and file action. 

Levert is best known as the major mouthpiece and hat- 
chetman on the Bathurst labour scene for Paul Lepage, District 
5A officer for the Steelworkers and president of the N.B. 
Federation of Labour. 

Levert and Lepage have been trying especially hard for the 
last six months to smother the rank and file militancy growing 
up in their own back yard. On January 16, when the last 650 of 
1400 mine, smelter, and pulp-mill workers were laid off on 
N.B.’s North Shore, Lepage and the Federation of Labour 
staged a Day of Concern demonstration to dramatize the lay- 
offs. Lepage publically promised more such actions in the 
future—none have been held since. 

But if Lepage and Levert have been trying hard to kill 
militancy, workers have been trying harder to keep it up. Only 
eight hours—one shift—after Levert condemned the wildcat, 
150 workers blocked the entrance to the smelter. It took a force 
of 100 RCMP to open the road again. 

Working people in Northern New Brunswick are quickly 
learning that in the struggle against economic exploitation of 
their province, they must rely on themselves, and not on 
“leaders” like Paul Lepage and Ed Levert. 

UFAWU ORGANIZING ON SOUTH SHORE 

For years, the fishermen employed by Comeau Seafoods in 
Digby County have been victimized by underhanded tactics 
used by the company to increase its profits. 

The men on each boat, for example, have been forced to pay- 
$150 per trip to cover the cost of.radar...On..one.vessel, 
fishermen have paid Comeau’s more than $16,000 for radar 
equipment which originally cost $4000 —and the company is 
still collecting. The men are forced to pay for each scallop net 
ring broken, even though these rings are often reused. The 
company uses these forms of legalized theft to add to the 60 
percent of the catch it already gets. 

But recently a majority of the 110 scallop fishermen em- 
ployed on Comeau’s eight boats have joined the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers Union. On April 10 the men 
applied to the Labour Relations Board for certification. 
Already, the workers and UFAWU organizers have put 
together their contract demands. Besides doing away with the 
blatant forms of company robbery, the men are demanding an 
increased percentage of the catch, rank-and-file supervision of 
“weighing, collective grievance powers, and improved con- 
servation proceedures. The union is also organizing a petition 
campaign to stop the company from continuing to destroy the 
scallop beds by hauling in undersize scallops. 

DAVIS DAY — 

June 11 is a day which should be remembered by Cape 
Breton miners and all Nova Scotia working people. Today it is 
called Miner’s Memorial Day and is marked only by a dinner in 
Sydney Mines followed by a few boring speakers. This 
celebration has little connection with the events which brought 
it about. | 

The miner’s strike in 1925 made June 11 a day to remember. 
The strike had been going quietly for months but the company 
was beginning to feel the pinch. Since the strike began the 
miners held the power plant in New Waterford. They kept 


power output at a low level—high enough to supply the town. 


with water and power, but low enough to prevent the company 
from reopening the mines. The company had attempted more 
than once to take control of the plant and there were. constant 
battles between the men and the company police. 

On the morning of June 11, the company police charged up 
Plummer Ave. in New Waterford beating the townspeople with 
whips, chains, and clubs. The workers would not allow this 
attack to go unanswered. Soon 3,000 workers assembled and 
headed for the power plant which the police now held. The 
police opened fire on the crowd but were soon beaten and 
forced to retreat by the angry miners. But 3 men had been shot, 
and one, Bill Davis, was killed. 

It is for this that we remember June.11. For years it was 
called Davis Day to remind us of the miners who struggled for 
the rights of workers. 
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Socialism vs. Capitalism 


Human Nature 


"Society can never change because 
you can't change human nature. 
Since people are born selfish and 
competitive it is ridiculous to 
think that they can ever change." 
This statement is one that is commonly heard— 
in fact, we are encouraged in our daily lives in 
school, at work and through the media to fulfill this 
image—to be competitive, and acquisitive. Such 
beliefs about the “natural state of man” are, of 
course, absurd. Let us look than at how these ideas 


develop. : age 
Man is, at the same time, an individual, a member 


of groups (such as the family, organizations, unions 
etc), and a member of a society. In the capitalist 
society in which we live, a man’s participation in 
these different roles often come in conflict. This 
conflict is not a natural condition, but is a product 
of the capitalist system that is based on the “rights 
of the individual” in opposition to the rights of 
society as a whole. And it is the ruling class that 
uphold such “rights” in order to justify their status 
as the ‘‘privileged few” who hold positions of great 
power, wealth and. prestige while the majority of 
the people must struggle to exist. 

It is ‘true that there are some basic needs that 
cannot change. An individual must satisfy the basic 
needs of food, shelter, sexual love, clothing, and the 
desire to develop innate abilities for himself and 
his family. And in an advanced industrial society, it 
is necessary to have an extreme division of labour 
and a highly centralized productive apparatus. 
However, how these needs are satisfied, and the 
attitudes and social relations between individuals 
can be changed through the establishment of a 
socialist society. 

How can we be sure that different behaviours 
are possible? 

Those who study societies have shown that every 


-= society has a set of institutions (e.g. the church., 


universities, schools, governments etc.) that 
establish ideas or rules that regulate the behavoiur 
of individuals towards others, and the organization 
of individuals into society. In every case, these 


ideas and jaws that govern societies are laid down © 


by those in positions of power and are such that 
their positions won't be threatened. An individual 
learns these ideas and rules early in life from his 
parents and later in schools, through the media. 
and through communication with other individuals. 
Different societies have different organization, 
different customs and different dominating ideas 
and rules. Consequently different personalities are 
formed as a result of the particular environment 
and experiences to which an individual is exposed, 
and by the praise that different types of behavoiur 
receive. 

In Roman Times, the growth of the Roman 
Empire through military conquest was the focus of 
societal organization; in Feudal Times society was 
organized around farming and land ownership. In 
the former society one gained power and prestige 
through military victories; in the latter these at- 
tributes were attained through land ownership. 

Man, as opposed to animals, has the ability to 
think, to create, and to consciously change his 
environment socially and physically. Consequently 
man’s nature is not static, as is argued. Man is 
capable of changing the structure of society, and 
thus the customs, beliefs and rules that go with 
that structure. 

If we trace the development of societies from 
primitive society to that of today, it can be seen 
that one society replaces another society, and with 
that replacement the ideas, or ideology, governing 
that society are also replaced. For example, 
through the change from feudalism to capitalism 
“the strictly defined hierarchial system around land 
ownership, with peasants bound to the soil of the 
landowner—the organization of society that was 
defined as ‘“‘right’-—had to be replaced in order to 
free the peasants as a labour pool for the emerging 
capitalist ruling class. Thus the concepts of “‘in- 
dividual liberty” and ‘“‘democracy” became the 
dominant philosophies. ; 

The capitalist class owns the means of 
production including the means of communication 
and education—radio, T.V., newspapers univer- 
sities, etc. They also provide financial Support to 
the political parties. Through such mechanisms, 


the decisions that are made by governments, the - 
laws of the society, and what we read and listen to, 
are all controlled by these privileged few and 
geared to protect their hold on society. This control 
extends into the other institutions such as church, 
schools etc. e.g. The religious dogma that states 
that all human beings are born in sin serves to 
substantiate the argument that it is the natural 
state of man to be evil. Such ideology is supported 
by the ruling class since it helps keep the working 
class humble, and afraid of attempting to question 
and change the existing society. 


OUR LIVES ARE CONTROLLED 


Under such a system there is no provision for the 
full employment of all those who are able to work. 
Because of high unemployment and the number of 
people forced into low-paying jobs that don’t 
adequately cover the basic needs of an individual 
and his family, life for many is a struggle to exist. 
With increased technology even those who are 
working now are in constant fear of losing their 
jobs. Therefore, people must be competitive and 
aggressive and try to outsmart or outdo the other 
guy in order that they won’t be the ones left 
without. 


Through the schools, books, and the media, in- 
dividuals are told that such a society upholds equal 
opportunity for all, and that if enough effort is put 
into it, anyone can “make it to the top” — through 
stiff competition and aggressiveness. What isn’t 
taught is that in such a society, some make it by 
exploiting others, who consequently lose out. 
Furthermore, the ruling class perpetuates itself — 
through the wealth and power that they hold, they 
can ensure that those who “make it” are their own 
sons, daughters and relatives. It is rare that one 
sees a worker of his son promoted ahead of the 
boss’s son and it is the boss’s son that goes to 
college, travels the country and meets the “right” 
people with.the influence and prestige to get him 
that big chance — not the worker’s son. 

Thus it is the capitalist system that necessitates 
that man be competitive, acquisitive and hostile 
towards others. 


SOCIALISM WILL BRING CHANGES 


The only solution for the full development of all 
mer and women is a socialist society. What are the 
possibilities under socialism? In a socialist society 
factories and industries are owned by the society 
itself and the economy is planned. Such a society 
can adjust production to the needs of the com- 
munity, provide work for all those who are able, and 
guarantee the basic needs to all people. Such a 
society, having taken off the strain of mere survival 
would start to erase the need for greed, 
aggressiveness and competition against one’s 
fellow man. 

It is true that the personalities of individuals who 


have grown up under the capitalist system could 


not be changed over night. One can learn from the 
experiences of China, Cuba and Russia that 
developing a society that tries to allow for the 
development of all people both physically and 
socially requires a great deal of thought and 
struggle on the part of everyone. But nevertheless 
it is occuring. The move towards mass education in 
China demonstrates this well. Almost all Chinese 
people are involved in education or re-education. - 
This takes place in schools, in study sessions at 
work, or almost anywhere where people gather. 
Through this educational process there is a con- 
Stant effort to combat expolitative thinking through 
the slogan “the needs of others come before those 
of self”. This mass educational program is based on 
the belief that man has an infinite potential for re- 
education. It. leads to the possibility of everyone 
feeling they are valuable and that they can con- 
tribute to society; and it allows education to serve 
the majority of the people instead of the privileged 
few as in capitalism. Such an orientation certainly 
allows for a more “human” society. 

It can be concluded that “human nature” is not a 
Static thing, ‘but changes according to the ex- 
periences of individuals and the structure of 
societies. With the eradication of the capitalist 
system, the need for exploitation of man by man, 
greed, and destructive competition would be 
abolished. ; 


